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For the Poughkeepsie Casket 
PUTER PAUL BRUBENS. 

Among that brilliant constellation of em. 
inent artists whose works shed such endu- 
ring lustre over Europe during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries,none beam with 
a lustre more resplendent than Perer Pau 
Ruvens,a Flemish historical and landscape 
painter. Ife was born at Antwerp in 1577, 
and was descended from respectal le pa. 
rents. Ata very early age he discovered 
signs of rare genius, and hence his parents 
gave him every advantage of a liberal ed. 
ucation. ‘They were for a long time exi. 
led from Antwerp in consequence of polit. 
ical troubles,and when on their return they 
found their son peculiarly apt at sketching, 
they placed him under the tuition of Tobias 
Verhaecht, a painter of architecture and 
landscape. He left him, and placed him- 
self under Adam Van QOort; but he found 
his new master’s abilities inadequate to the 
task of teaching him more than he already 
knew. Rubens remained but a short 
time with Van Oort, and became a disci- 


place his paintings were sought after with avid.| 
ity. He was employed to ornament churches, 
convents, the palaces of the crowned heads, and 
the mansions of the nobility. His learning and 
refinement made him an agrecable companion, 
and at the courts of Spain and Bagland he was! 
reccived as an honored guest, and munificently 
rewarded for every service. So high were liis 
talents regarded in Spain, that he was sent on a 
ministerial mission from that Court to the Court} 
of England; and although his rank would not | 
permit Charles I. to receive him in a public man. | 
ner, yet every honor which etiquette would al-| 
low was lavishly bestowed. The King engaged | 
him toadorn with his pencil some of the apart- 
ments at Whitehall, and so well pleased was tlic | 
monarch with his talents as an artist, and his: 
character as a man, that he conferred the honor'| 
of Knighthood upon him. 

In France, Rubens was also much honored, | 








and his series of paintings in the Luxembourg || 
Gallery, which describe the life of Mary de Mc- 
dicis, are endurin ig evidences of his genius and || 
Demands for his works || 
came from all parts of Europe, and he instruct- 
ed several young men in the art, who painted 
sketches and then left them to receive the fin- 
ishing touches from the hand of the master. By 
such an arrangement, wealth flowed in upon 
him, and, although many of these works fell 
Short, in merit, of many executed by his own| 
pencil, yet he managed to touch them so skilfully 
that they were satisfactory to the purchasers, |, 


classical attainments. 
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and the means of immense profits to the artist. i 
The style of Rubens’ coloring is lively, glow-||' 








ing and natural ; his expressions noble and just ; 
and his invention extremely fertile. With a}| 
mellow pencil, free execution, and great harmo. || 
ny of light and shade, he produced exquisite || 
pictures, with a pleasing and striking effect.— 
He so thoroughly understood the principles of || 
light and | 
shade, that he carried coloring to the mghest| 

pitch, and gave a roundness and relief to his) 1 
figures, never excelled and seldom equalled by | 





chiaro scuro, or the disposition of 


any other artist. His invention was grand, and || 
henee his compositions are of the most perfect | 
character. 

His own industry, combined with the labors || 
1 


‘of his pupils, produced a great number of works, 


'l of genuine merit; and almost every cabinet || 
||and gallery in Eu rope possess originals from his | 
Throughout Great Brita there are ma-| 
ny beautiful specimens, and in this country a 
few may be found. At the Apollo Gallery in||2 
New-York is a beautiful cabinet picture of a| 
| Madonna and child, by this eminent artist. 


Rubens died in 1640, aged sixty-three years. 
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VIAHIAMMIED. 
Among the thousands whom ambition has urged | 
|\along the path of fame, there is none, perliaps, | 


i 


whose acts and opinions, in their results, have 





much eminence. Their tempers and tastes 
were similar, and the pleasure he enjoyed 
in the society of his master made him 
more devoted to the art, and his improve. 
ment was exceedingly rapid. It was not 
long before the pupil equalled, and in some 
respects excelled, his master, and Fame 
trumpeted his name abroad. Archduke 
Albert, governor of the Netherlands, con- 
ceived so high an opinion of the young 
artist, that he employed him to paint sev- 
eral fine designs for his own palace, and 
recommended him tothe Duke of Mantua, 
in whose court he might have access to 
every variety of the best of paintings and 
statues, with the privilege of copying.— 
While at Mantua, he received every token 
of regard which his merits could claim. 
From thence he went to Rome, Venice, 
and other Italian cities, and studied the 
works of all the great painters from the 
time of Raflaelle to his own. He impro. 
ved much in coloring, by his observations 
of the works of Titian and Paolo Veronese. 

In a few years the fame of the yenng 
artist spread over all Europe, and in every 








he human family, as the ‘ False Prophet’ of 
|Mecca. There have been warriors and fanatics 
in other ages, who have equalled, and, perhaps, 


‘excelled him ; but none can be put in competi. 


ition with Mahammed for the wide-spread _per- 
‘manence and durability of fame, either as impos. 
tor, lawgiver, or conqueror. His empire has 
stood firm amid the revolutions of twelve centu. 
ries, and his religious and political institutions 
have rooted and spread themselves over a vast 
portion of the old world. 

‘The former period of this impostor’s life, com. 
pared with the latter, presents the most striking 
contrast that can be found, even in the fictions 
of romance. Born to no inheritance but poverty, 
‘and possessing neither rank nor title, upon los- 
ing his parents, at an early age, he was adopted 
_by an uncle; who, being in indigent circumstan- 
ces, and unable to provide for his wants, sold 
‘Ihimas a slave. Here, however, Mahammed 
erew into such favor, and so completely did he 
gain his master’s confidence, that he entrusted 
to his care all his mercantile enterprises; and 
being in possession of great personal beauty, and 
a high order of talents, together with a bland 
and captivating address, he so far gained the 
affections of his mistress, that, upon the decease 
of her husband, she bestowed her hand and for- 
tune upon the person of her slave. Being now 
raised from a state of servile abasement to one 
of the most wealthy citizens of Mecca, having 


‘influenced the destinies of so great a portion of] | fortune, family and friends at his command, the 
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ambition which burned in his bosom was too 
restless to be confined there, ‘oo insatiate to be 
easily satisfied. or the purpose of better ac- 
complishing his project, he retired to a cave, 
where he pretended to devote himself to fasting, 


prayer, and meditation. In this pretended and } 


sanctimonious austezity, he was preparing him- 
self for his grand and glorious design. 

Retirement is the school of genius, the nurse- 
ry of enthusiasm, of greatness. It is amid the 
solitudes of groves and grottos that the mind of 
the visionary finds its proper clement; it is 
among the echoes of rocks and glens that he 
finds the oracles which he consults. In the 
solemn obscurity of a cave, Mahammed invented 
the plan of his future greatness; for it was in 
the silence of that retreat, that he composed his 
system of religion—that he forged his spiritual 
shackels for his deluded countrymen. 

Theconcurrence of circumstances scems to have 
been favorable towards the introduction of his 
system of religion ; there was uch in the condi- 
tion of his own and the surrounding nations, in 
favor of his project. The religious and political 
condition of almost the whole eastern world, 
was wretched in the extreme: wasted by civil 
wars, and enervated with luxury, it could pre- 
sent but few obstacles to the absurd doctrine of 
Mahammed, either in a moral or physical ca. 
pacity. His comprehensive mind, enlarged by 
travel and observation on mankind, foresaw the 
advantages which he was in possession of ; and 
he did not lack the courage or resolution to ren- 
der them both subservient to his ends. 

Had the successors of Constantine preserved 
the Roman empire in its pristine vigor, the Ara. 
bian heresy would have been instantly crushed, 
or driven where it originated—to the inaccessible 
retreats of the mountains; its hapless founder 
might have been condemned to the stake, or car- 
ried in chains as a heretic, to drag out a miserable 
existence in some dungeon of the Roman capi- 
tal. But this mighty power—-(the Roman em. 
pire)—-had fallen into a state of weakness and 
decay: the Huns in the east, and the Goths in 
the west, had spread wide their desolation, and 
made the once potent Cwsars tributaries to a 
barbarous conqueror. 

Perhaps no period was more propitious than 
the one in which Mahammed appeared upon the 
stage of action. By some he is supposed to be 
the ‘dragon’ alluded to in the Apocalypse, which 
drew after him the third part of the stars of hea. 
ven and cast them down to the earth. If we 
interpret these stars agreeably to the language of 
prophecy, as signifying kings and their king- 
doms, which he subdued by the force of his 
arms, then this is literally true. Ifthe miracles 
which he pretended to perform failed to produce 
conviction in the benighted minds of those to 
whoia he offered his imposture, or if they had 
any doubts concerning the Divine authenticity 
of the Koran—(which was both his law and 
gospel)—he invariably enforced its precepts 
with the point of the sword or the edge of the 
cimetar. 

His successors—as true to his religion as that 
religion is true to the worst passions of human 
nature—in less than two centuries, had succeed. 
ed in spreading it over some of the richest prov- 





inces of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
mented their conquest and their religion, in 


one union, with the blood of their conquered 
subjects; and reigned with absolute despotism 
over the lives and fertunes of millions—crushing 
the human spirit in the dust, and forbidding it to 
rise and assert its supremacy over famaticism 
and superstition. 

Such is the religion of the Koran, whose letter 
and spirit is persecution and conquest. The 
sword is itsarbiter, and vanquished nations are 
its spoils. 

Let us contemplate Greece, if we would know 
a people subject to the despotism of the false 
Prophet. Nonames of mighty warriors, of pro. 
found philosophers, of wise legislators, of elo- 
quent orators, and soulstirring poets, grace the 
pages of her history since the religion of Islam 
has polluted her soil. The uncivilized man now 
treads the palaces of her heroes, and the voice 
of the barbarian is heard within those walls 
which once echoed with the eloquence of De- 
mostheness. The turbaned heathen now sits in 
the splendid temples dedicated to the living God, 
and the crecent of Mahammed waves in triumph 


over the Christian cross. 
La Grange, June, 1839, B, F. D, 








EMPEROR NICHOLAS, OF RUSSIA. 

The personal appearance of Nicholas is ma- 
jestic, well becoming an emperor. His com. 
plexion is light, his eyes blue and piercing ; his 
form perfect, and much above the common size ; 
his standing posture commanding, and every mo- 
tion most graceful and difinified. And I believe 
the opinion respecting his private and public 
character, a# enterfuined by all who go to Rus. 
sia, and have the opportunity of knowing the 
Emperor at all, is much more favorable than 
that of those who have never been. Sure Iam, 
that his mode of government, in many things, 
ought to put the authorities of republican Amer- 
ica to the blush. [las Nicholas a nation of 
slaves ?—their condition is much ameliorated in 
comparison of our own. Was he cruel to the 
Poles ?—we have had but one side to that ques- 
tion; and, making the most of it, it should hard- 
ly be mentioned in comparison of the treatment 
of the ill-fated Cherokees. Nicholas is the pa- 
tron of education and general knowledge. He 
is strongly attached tothe Greek, and the estab- 
lished religion of the empire; but he gives his 
countenance to those engaged in doing good, 
who are not connected with the national church. 
A good woman, of an English church in Peters. 
burgh, during the last surnmer, had distributed 
some Bibles and tracts in one of the hospitals in 
the city. The Emperor, in one of his periodical 
visits to the hospital, observed them lying about 
the several apartments. He inquired how they 
came there; and was told an English lady had 
left them. He asked what was her name; the 
person addressed could not tell. ‘Well, no mat- 
ter,’ said his majesty, ‘she is a good woman, let 
her be who she will ; let her goon, and do all the 
good she can.’ This was a good commission 
from the Emperor, and opened a wide door to 
the good woman for the successful prosecution 
of her good work. And there is nothing want- 
ing in Russia but the universal circulation of the 
Bible to make it a great, powerful, and good 
nation. But Nicholas, like the rest of the 





They ce. — as well as the heathen world, is still 


acting upon the mistaken principle, that safety 








consists in guns, and forts, and armed men, and 
ships of war, rather than the Bible and Jesys 
Christ. And en that principle Nicholas is 
great man—and still pursuing a wiser courge 
than most other rulers. Let us not condemn a 
man for carrying out our own principles further 
than we do ourselyes—for, if a principle is good 
he is the best man, so far as that is concerned, 
who extends it farthest in its practical applica- 
tion. 
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EASTERN BATHS, 


From Dumas’s Impressions of Travels in Egypt and Arabia Petre, 
translated by Mrs. Gould. 


The next morning I presented myself at the 
baths the moment they were opened. Aifter the 
mosque, the bath is the finest embellishment of 
oriental cities. ‘The one to which I was conduct. 
ed is a vast edifice of simple architecture and 
neatly ornamented. At the entrance is a large 
vestibule, having roomson the right and left for 
the, reception of cloaks, and, in the rear, a door 
hermetically closed. Through this door you 
pass inte a room warmer than the surrounding 
atmosphere, and from this (as I afterwards learn. 
ed) you may retreat if you choose; but put 
your foot in one of the adjoining closets, and 
you are no longer your own master; two attend. 
ants seize you, and, for the time, you are the 
property of the establishment. 

Much to my surprise, this was my predicament, 
[had scarcely centered a closet, when two strong 
men belonging to the bath laid hold of me, and 
in an instant I was stripped to the skin. One of 
them then passed a linen shawl around my 
waist, while the other buckled on my feet a pair 
of gigantic clugs, which at once made me a foot 
taller. ‘This mode of shoeing not only rendered 
flight impossible, but by its clumsy elevation 
destroyed my equilibrium, and I should inevita. 
bly have fallen, had not the men supported mo 
on either side. I was fairly caught; I could 
not retreat, and therefore suffered them to lead 
me whither they would. 

We passed into another room. Here, what. 
ever might by my resignation, the vapor and 
heat stifled me. I thought that my guides had 
mistaken the way, and trundled me into an oven. 
I tried to shake them off, but my resistance was 
anticipated ; besides, I was in no condition for4 
trial cf strength, and was obliged to confess my- 
self vanquished. In a few moments I was as- 
tonished at perceiving that, as the perspiration 
poured from me, my lungs began to dilate, and 
my respiration returned. In this state I passed 
through five or six rooms, the heat of which in- 
creased so rapidly that I began to believe man 
had for five thousand years mistaken his prop®r 
element, and that his appropriate element was 
boiling or roasting. 

At last we came to the furnace. Here the 
fog was so dense that I could not see two steps 
before me, and the heat so entirely insupportable 
that I partly fainted. I shut my eyes, and re- 
signed myself to my guides in utter helpless- 
ness. After leading, or rather carrying me 4 
few steps farther, they took off my girdle, u”- 
hooked my clogs, and extended me, half swoo?- 
ing, on something like a marble table, in the 
middle of the apartment. 

Here again, I soon became accustomed to the 
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infernal atmosphere. I prudently took advan- 
tage of the gradual return of my faculties, and 
looked about me. With my other senses, iny 
sight revived; and, despite the fog, I made out 
with tolerable accuracy the surrounding objocts. 
My tormentors seemed to have forgotten me for 
a moment; they were busy at one side of the 
room. I lay in the centre of a large square sa- 





loon, incrusted to the height of five or six feet, 
with variously colored marbles; a series of 
spouts threw out incessant streams of smok.' 
ing water, which, falling on the pavement be- 
neath, glided thence into four basins, like caul- 
drons, at the four corners of the room. On the 
surface of the water in these basins was an in- 
definite number of bald heads bobbing about, and 
expressing, by the most grotesque contortions of 
face, various degrees of felicity. ‘This spectacle 
so occupied my attention, that I scarcely heeded 
the return of my masters. They came, howev- 
er ; one with a large wooden bow! of soap suds, 
the other with a ball of fine hemp. Suddenly 
one of the rascals inundated my face and neck 
with his suds; and the other, seizing me by the 
shoulder, rubbed most furiously my face and 
breast with his hemp. This treatment, and the 
pain induced by it, were so perfectly intolerable, 
that all my powers of resistance and resent- 
ment waked at once. I bolted upright, kicked 
my hempen friend half across the room, and 
planted my fist in the face of Soap Suds with 
such good will, that he lay sprawling on the 
floor. ‘Then, knowing of no other remedy for 
the soap, (which was blistering my skin,) I drew 
astraight line for the basin that seemed the 
most inhabited, and boldly plunged in EF had 
misjudged ; the remedy was worse than the dis- 
ease. Before, my face and neck were cauterized ; 
now my whole body was scalded; the water 
was boiling! I yelled with pain ; sprang on 
and over my neighbors, who could not compre 

hend my case; and got out of the tub almost as 
rapidly as I got in. However, I was not rapid 
enough to escape the effect of the ablution ; my 
body was red as a lobster! I was stupificd—I 
must be dreaming, or riding a night-mare! Yet 
there was no deception. Here, under my very 
eyes, Were mcn stewing in a broth which I had 
tried the temperature of, who evidently took 
great delight in the operation. What could it 
mean? My notions of pleasure and pain be- 
came confused ; they could enjoy what to me 
wasagony. I resolved to resign myself to fate. 
I doubted my own judgment; I distrusted my 
own senses. I determined again to submit to 
my tormentors, They came, having recovered 

from my assault. I followed them, without re- 
sistance, to another basin. They made signs to 
me to descend the steps; I obeyed, and found 

myself in waterabout 35 or 40 degrees. This 
Seemed to me temperate. 

From this I passed to another of a higher tem- 
perature, but still supportable. I remained in it, 
a8 in the first, about three minutes. I then pro. 
Ceeded to the third, which was still some ten or 
twelve degrees hotter; and, finally reached the 
fourth, where I had commenced my hellish ap- 
prenticeship. I approached it with the greatest 
Tepugnance, but I had made up my mind to go 
through with my desperate adventure. I first 
dipped my toe in the water ; it was hot, certain- 


immersed my whole body, and was surprised to 
find it endurable. Ina few secondsI thought 
no mort of it, though I am confident the heat of 
the water must have reached from sixty to sixty- 
five degrees. When I emerged, my skin had 
changed from the lobster scarlet to a deep crim- 
son. 

My attendants now again took me in hand. 
They replaced the linen around my waist, bound 
a shawl on my head, and led me back through 
the rooms by which I had ecntered—taking care 
_toadd to my covering at each change of the at. 
mosphere--until I arrived at the chamber where 
I was unceremoniously stripped. Here I found 
a good carpet and pillow. My turban and gir. 
dic were taken off, I was cnveloped in a large 
woollen gown, laid down like an infant, and left 
alone. 

I had now an undefinable feeling of comfort. 
I was perfectly happy; yet, so exhausted, that 
when the door was opened, half an hour after, I 
had not changed my position by the movement 
of a finger or a muscle. 

The next comer was a sinewy and well-set 
Arab. He approached my couch, as if he had 
some business with me. TI lookedon him witha 
sortof dread very natural to a man who had 
passed such an ordeal as I have described ; but 
I was too weak to attempt to rise. He took my 
left hand, cracked all its joints, and did the same 
tothe right. After my hands, he administered 
upon my feet and knees; and, to finish the mat. 
ter, he dexterously threw me into the position of 
a pigeon to be broiled, and gave me the coup 
de grace by cracking the vertebre of my spine. 
I screamed with terror, thinking my back-bone 
was broken to a certainty. 

A servant now brought me coffee, pastiles, and 


perfume and tobacco. I passed half an hour in 
a drowsy state, lost in the vagaries of a delicious 
inebriation. experiencing a feeling of happiness 
before unknown, and entertaining a supreme in- 
difference to every (absent) earthly thing. 

I was awakened from this by a barber, who 
shaved me, and combed my whiskers and mus- 
taches. Next, my Arab friend returned, to whom 
I made signs that I wished to depart, He brought 
my clothes, assisted me in my toilette, and led 
me to the chamber opening on the vestibule, 
where I found my cloak. 

The cost of this entertainment, which lasted 
three hours, was a piastre and a half, or eleven 
sous (11 cents) of our money. 








THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
It is not so much the plan of this stupendous 
work, which is so extraordinary, as the immense 
distance of fifteen hundred miles over which it is 
extended, over mountains two or three thousand 
feet in height, and across deep vallies and riy- 
ers. It consists of a high mound of earth, cased 
on each side with bricks or stone, with project- 
ing massy towers at stated distances. It has 
been computed that the materials of all the 
dwelling-houses of England and Scotland,suppo- 
sing them one million eight hundred thovsand 
cubic feet of masonry or hrickwork, are barely 
equivalent to the bulk or solid contents of the 
great wall of China. Nor are the projecting 


a pipe; and left me to intoxicate myself with | 


Sr 
shot distances, are calculated to contain ag 
much brickwork as all London. To give an. 
other idea of the mass of material in this stu. 
pendous fabric, it may be observed, that it is 
more than sufficient to surround the circumfer. 
ence of the earth, on two of its great circles, 
with two walls each six feet high, and two feet 
thick ! 











LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 








WOMAN, 
Not thine—not thine, is the glittering crest, 
And the glance of the snow-white plume; 
Nor the b .dge that gleams from the warrior’s breast, 
Like a star ’mid the battle’s gloom! 
Nor is thy place ’mid thy country’s host, 
Where the war-steed champs the rein— 
Where waving plumes are like saa-foam toss’d, 
And the turf wears a gory stain ! 


Not these—not these, are thy glorious dower, 
But a holier gift is thine, 

When the proud have fallen in triumph’s hour, 
And the red blood floweth like wine ; 

To wipe the dew from the clammy brow— 
To raise the drooping head— 

To cool the parched lips’ fevered glow, 
And to soothe the lowly bed! 


Not thine—not thine, is the towering height, 
Where ambition makes his throne ; 

The timid dove wings not her flight 
Where the eagle soars alone :— 

But in the hall and in the bower, 
And by the humblest hearth, 

Maa feels the charm, and owns the power, 
That binds him still to earth, 


Yes, these are thine!—and who can say 
His is a brighter doom, 

Who winds fame’s gory wreath of bay 
Round an aching brow to bloom ? 

Oh, to watch death’s livid hues depart— 
To soothe each pang of wo, 

And to whisper hope to the fainting heart, 
Is the proudest meed below! 








DUTY OF MOTHERS.—DEFICIENCY IN FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 

The Mother (says the Philadelphia Ledger) is 
designed, by nature, to be the infant’s physician ; 
and with that degree of knowledge and discre. 
tion which any woman of common sense may 
acquire in almost any condition of life, she is 
her infant’s best physician. 

The above is ‘true as a book ;” yet equally 
true it is, that the whole object, or nearly so, of 
female education at the present day, is not to fit 
women for household duties, or for the higher 
duties of parents to their offspring, but merely 
to make them ornaments to the parlor or bou-. 
doir. Every thing that is useful to science is 
thrown aside to make room for what is merely 
ornamental. Young ladies may spend month 
after month at a boarding school, in counting or 
classifying the petals of a nosegay, while the | 
study of science strictly useful or tending to dis. 
cipline the mind, is scouted as unfit for the fe. 
male sphere. The whole tendency of this sys. 
tem of education is to degrade the female mind, 
by fixing it on triffes, and unnerving it for the 
higher attainments fitted to its natural capacity 
and its immortal destiny. 








The chief beauty of countenance arises from 
the appearance in it of good temper, good nature, 








towers taken into the calculation. These stone, 








ly, but not so scalding as before. I gradually 


supposing them to continue throughout at bow- 


sagacity, virtue, modesty, and the other moral 


‘ and intellectual virtues. 
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EDUCATION. ee INTELLECTUAL 
CULTIVATION. 


As the subject of the education of the young 
is becoming one of deep interest to the people 
of the United States, perhaps a few cursory re- 
marks, in addition to what has been already said 
in the literary world on this all-important and 
interesting subject, will not be altogether fruit- 
less. We know that before we attempt to ac- 
complish any great and extensive enterprize, it 
is requisite to ascertain, in the first place, wheth- 
er the object we propose be attainable; and, in 
the next place, whether, if attained, it would be 
productive of beneficial effects. With regard 
to the practicability of the great object of edu- 
cation, no rational doubt can be for a moment 
entertained, if the moral machinery requisite 
for its accomplishment were once thoroughly 
set in motion. ‘Whatever man has done, man 
may do.’ If minds, once fecble, ignorant and 
benighted, have by proper training been raised 
near the highest pitch of moral and intellectual 
attainments, other minds, by similar training, 
may be elevated to the same degree of perfection. 
If nations, once rude and barbarous, have been 
raised to a state of civilization and refinement, 
and excited to cultivate the arts and sciences, 
the same means by which this object was ac- 
complished may still be employed in other cases 
to produce the same effect. There certainly is 
nothing of more importance te the human race, 
and which has a more direct bearing on the hap- 
piness of all ranks, than the cultivation of the 
mental faculties, and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. For, where this has been neglected, 
we find Superstition rearing its unblushing front, 
and Tyranny, in all its diversified forms, reign. 
ing uncontrolled. Although there are few sub. 
jects which have so freuuently engaged the at. 
tention of the literary public in the United 
States for a few years past, as the instruction of 
the young, yet I think we may conclude that 
there is no subject about which so many vague 
and erroneous notions prevail. ‘Noterm in our 
language has been more abused and misapplied 
than that of Education. By the great majority 
of our countrymen it is considered as consisting 
merely in the acquisition of pronunciation, spel- 
ling, and grammar—of casting accounts, wri- 
ting, and the knowledge of languages; and 
these acquisitions are considered of value chiefly 


_ as they prepare the individual for engaging in 


certain secular employments, and are instru- 
mental in procuring his subsistence. By others, 
it has been confined to the communication of the 
elements of thought, and the improvement of the 
intellect. And, by a comparatively small num- 
ber, it has been regarded chiefly as the forma- 
tion of character, and the cultivation of moral 
habits. But, to neither of these objects is edu- 
cation tobe exclusively confined. It consists of 
a comprehensive and harmonious combination 
of them all, including every means and every 
mode of improvement by which intelligent be. 
ings may be trained to knowledge and virtue— 
qualified for acting an honorable and respectable 
part on the theatre of this world, and prepared 
for that immortal existence to which they are 
destined. 

It is deeply to be regretted that, up to the pre- 





sent hour, with a very few sgeeptions—im an age 
deemed liberal and enlightened—the system on 
which education has generally been conducted 
is repugnant to the dictates of reason, inefficient 
for enlightening and meliorating the human 
mind, and is little short of an insult offered to 
the understandings of the young. While almost 
every initiatory book has for its motto, and every 
teacher can readily repeat the following lines of 
Thomson— 

‘Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

And pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind,’ 
the great objects which education ought to pro. 
mote have been miserably neglected. <A farrago 
of words has been substituted in the place of 
things; the elements of language have been 
preferred to the elements of thought; the key 
of knowledge has been exhibited, instead of 
knowledge itself; and the youthful mind, at the 
termination of the common process of instruc- 
tion, is almost as destitute of ideas as at its 
commencement. At that period of life when 
the minds of the young are beginning to expand 


—when they ardently thirst after novelty and || : 
_ Dark indeed must be that mind, and that man 


variety-—-when they are alive to the beauties 
and sublimities of nature, and listen with delight 
to the descriptions of other countries, and the 
tales of other times—instead of-being gratified 
with the exhibition of all that is interesting in 
the scenes of creation and the history of man, 
they are set down in a corner to plod over un- 
known characters and strange words; no pleas- 
ing objects are exhibited to inspire them with de- 
light; their memories are burdened, and even 
tortured, while their understandings are neg- 
lected; and, after many painful efforts, inter- 
mingled with cries and tears, while the detested 
lash is hanging over their heads, they are ena. 
bled to repeat, like a number of puppets, their 
medley of grammar rules, their psalms, their 
hymns, their catechisms, and their speeches 
from the English and Roman classics, pouring 
out their words with a velocity like water burst- 
ing from a spout, without a single cerrect idea 
connected with their exercises.’ 

Thus I have taken the liberty to trans. 
cribe from ‘Dick’s Mental Illumination’ a 
part of the foregoing remarks, believing that 
it would be both useful and acceptable to 
the readers of the Casket; and hope they will 
give it a due place in their consideration. For, 
surely, it is a subject which it is the imperative 
duty of every professing Christian to investi. 
gate, and a neglect of it must proceed froma 
spirit of misantrophy—the moral bane of society. 
Although the system of education has for years 
past been extremely defective, yet the dawning 
of a brighter day now begins to gild our horizon— 
the day-star of intelligence is beaming over our 
favored land, and we are invited to lift up our 
heads in hope, and pray fervently for the usher- 
ing in of that glorious and auspicious era, when 
‘the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sca.’ May the inhabit- 
ants of the flourishing village of Poughkeepsie 
neyer relax any of those praise-worthy exertions 
in the cause of education for which they are so 
justly celebrated, but may they continue with 
spirit their benevolent purpose of devising the 
most efficient means for leading the juvenile 








mind safely up the lofty hill of Literatare. 
Washington, June, 1839, R. D. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket, 
MEDITATION. 

- Who does not love to wander alone at twilight 
hour, amid the beauties of nature, and in some 
secluded spot, surrounded by the works of Hin 
‘who measures the ocean in the hollow of his 
hand, and meteth out the heavens with a span, 
contemplate the great and incomprchensibl, 
works of His omnipotent hand? The mind soon 
becomes lost in wonder and admiration of works 
so magnificent and sublime, and is filled with 
holy reverence and awe of Him—— 

‘Who summons into being with like ease 

A whole creation, and a single grain ;’ 
‘before whom all nations are as a drop of a buck. 
et, and the inhabitants of the carth as grass. 
hoppers; yea, they are as nothing, and are 
counted to him as less than nothing, and vanity,’ 
Who can at such an hour, while meditating upon 
these things, say in his own heart, “There is no 
Gop! these are not the worksof un omnipotent 
hand, but have their origin and cxistence from 
certain causes and cffects unconnected with any 
divine power or unseen agency from above? 


wholly lost to all sense and reason, that could for 
a moment harbor such a sentiment within his bo. 
som; for, who cannot, on looking abroad over 
this vast ball, see His almighty hand displayed 
in every part of the created universe, and all 
things bearing the Divine impress of His infin- 
ite wisdom and power, where we find— 

‘Contrivance exquisite, expressed with ease, 

Where unassisted sight no beauty sees ; 

The shapely limb und lubricated joint, 

Within the small dimensions of a point ; 

Muscle and nerve miraculously Spun,— 

His mighty work, who speaks and itis done : 

Th’ invisible in things searce seen revealed, 

To whom an atom is an ample field,’ 
It is at such a time that the mind is wholly free 
from the perplexing cares of the day, and a sooth- 
ing influence unconsciously steals over the sen. 
ses, bringing ‘the light of other days around us,’ 
with many bright and pleasing anticipations of 
the future—many of which are never to be real. 
ized. [tis a delightful occupation for the con. 
templative mind, at such an holy time, to sit 
and meditate upon Gop and man, and to con. 
template the various works of nature and art, 
and to observe into what trifling insignificance 
the works of the latter are thrown, when present- 
ed in contrast with the former. The mind be- 
comes elevated and enlarged under these consid- 
erations, and we are led to view ourselves in our 
proper light, and are constrained to exclaim, ‘O 
the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of Gop? ‘How manifold are thy 
works, O Lorp! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all; the earth is full of thy riches!’ so is 
the great and wide sea, wherein are things 


innumerable, both smal] and great- A. J. KB 
Poughkeepsie, June, 1839, 
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JOKING. 

An editor “down east” asks his subscribers to 

pay up, that he may play a similar “joke” upon 
his creditors, 





PECULIAR KIND OF LOVE. 
‘Sal,’ said a raw-boned Yankee to his sweetheart, ‘I 
hope to be everlastingly gosbustifiedly chawed up, fl 
don’t love you so I want to eat you all up” 
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A SUENE ON THUE MUESSISSIPPE, 

The New-Orleans Picayune gives the follow- 
iug laughable account of a ludicrous administra. 
tion of Lynch law, inflicted by a Mississippi 
steamboat crew, upon a gambler who had been 
tricking them out of their loose change, in a 
game of ‘ poker.’ 

It seems that he had made out to ‘strike up a 
small game’ of poke: with some of the deck 
hands, and that by dint of cheating, putting up 
the cards, and other tricks, known only to those 
up to, and who make a living by, ‘handling the 
papers,’ he had transferred nearly all the ‘surplus 
revenue’ from their pockets into hisown. He 
‘cut and shuffled’ to all appearance fair for some 
time, but was finally caught at some trick which 
let the honest steamboat men into the secret of 
‘how the thing was done,’ aad proved that they 
had lost their money by any other than the 
‘clean thing,’ 

The game, asa matter of course, was ‘blocked’ 
at once, and demonstrations immediately maJe 
that the gambler should ‘fork over’ his ill-gotten 
gains. This he flatly refused to do—said that 
}e had won the money fairly, and that he was 
very clear of parting with what he had come 
honestly by. ‘They still persisted, and he still 
refused. 

The boat at length stopped to wood, when the 
men, finding it uscless to attempt regaining their 
money by fair means, resorted to a plan which 
the gambler undoubtedly thought foul. Having 
gained the consent of the engineer to usc the 
engine for a short time, they forthwith put a 
plan into execution—a plan rather bordering on 
that code of laws generally k 1own as coming 
under the especial jurisdiction of Judge Lynch. 

They in the first place made one end of a rope 
fast round the neck of the wandering gambler, 
while the other was tied to the end of the piston 
rod, allowing him only two or three fect slack. 
They told him that unless he ‘shelled out’ their 
money instanter they would work the engine, 
and at the same time assuted him that they were 
not responsible for any injuries which he might 
sustain. Loth to give up his gains, the fellow 
cast one look at the new system of contortion, 
coolly calculated his chances, and then told 
them they might ‘work away and be d d.’ 

No sooner said than done, and the gambler 
was immediately seen first chasing the piston 
rod upon all fours, and then backing out of its 
way. His eye all the time was as firmly set 
upon the rod as ever that of Herr Cline, or Ga- 
briel Ravel was upon the tight rope. After 
working him forwards and backwards several 
times, one of his tormentors asked him— 

‘Don’t you think it best to hand over ? 

‘Don’t bother me!’ retorted the gambler. 

‘You'll get sick of that fun,’ said another of 
the hoatsmen, as he was following the piston 
rod up in the altitude of a bear. 

‘Not as you know on,’ rejoined the gambler, 
as he backed out of its way. 

In this way they ran upon the poor fellow for 
some time, he still manifesting an unwillingness 








togive up his spoils. By this time all the cabin || 


passengers had heard of the fun going on below, 
and went down to witness it. After a few mo- 
ments’ respite the engine was again scl in mo- 





from the by-standers was boisterous and hearty 
in the extreme, as the poor fellow, intent upon 
nothing but his own safety, fullowed the piston: 
rod up to prevent his neck being jerked off, amd 
then backed out of its way, to avoid being fairly 
ran over and crushed. . We can liken his loots 
and actions to nothing save an old bear being. 
dragged by a chain up to some point. against his 
will, and backing out the moment a foot of slack 
was given him; or else a savage and hungry 
bull-dog, with a rope round his neck, fiercely en- 
deavoring to get at some prey, and then being 
dragged back the moment his mouth was open 
to secure it. 

‘Root, hog, or dic,’ came from another. 

‘Twig him—only look ! says one. 

‘Here he goes, there he goes! said a second. 

‘Ha, ha, he, he, hi, hi, ho? laughs another, 

‘Aint he ina pretty fix ?’ cried still a third? 

‘Serves him right ? says a fourth. 

‘Good enough for him,’ said a fifth, the piston 
rod all the time keeping him in full exercise, 
with the perspiration rolling down his cheeks in 
streams. 

‘Aint you most ready to hand over now 7? said 
one of the plucked deck hands, 

‘Don’t bother me, I say,’ retorted the gam 
bler, ‘if you do P’ll lose my lick.’ 

‘Won’t you give up the moncy ? said another 
of those he had fleeced. 

‘If 1 do, 'md d, continued the compan. 
ion of the rod. ‘I’ve got the hang of the game 
—understand practically the principles of this 
michinery now—and you may work me from 
one end of the Mississippi to ths other, before 
Pll give up a cent—that you may.’ 

The gambler was worked in this way until 
the boat w as ready to start, without flinching or 
showing any disposition to give up. Considering 
that they had got the worth of their money out 
of himin the shade of fun, and that he had 
worked hard, and afforded sufficient amusement 
to compensate for their odd bitts and picayunes, 
the engine was stopped, end the man let loose. 

After puffing, blowing, and wiping the perspi- 
ration from his face, the gambler looked at his 
tormentors with a self-satisfied air, and exclaim- 
ed—‘*You can’t come it over this child with any 
of your common games; any time you want to 
get up another game, and there’s anything to be 
made by it, I’m your man,’ 

The boat was soon under way, and all hands 
adjourned to their respective callings. 

















THE GOODNESS OF GOD IN CREATION. 

For what purpose did che infinite Creator give 
existence to this majest'c monument of his al- 
mighty power? For what purpose did he create 
the earth anid the heavens, with all their unnum. 
bered hosts? Was it uot, evidently, that he 
might communicate happiness; and does not 
this design appear conspicuous on the open face 
of nature? What is the plain and unequivocal 
indication of those marks of infinite wisdom, 
and skilful contrivance, in the general disposi. 
tions, and in all the parts of surrounding nature ? 
{3 it not, that the Creator of all things is infin. 
itely good? Is there not a display of infinite 
| goodness in t'1e regular and harmonious disposi. 
tion of the heavenly orbs? Instead of this 
' beautiful order, wliy was there not the most hor. 


























mony of the spheres, why wae there’ not a per. 
petual jar, and the most disastrous conclusion 7 

Is thew not-a' display of infinite goodness in 
the grandeur and beauty of the creation,—so 
favorably adapted to elevate, to inspire with ad. 
miration, and to fill with the purest pléasure, the: 
devout and contemplative mind ? Why was nos 
the whole creation so formed as only to excite 
amazement, terror, and despair? Is there not 
wv display of infinite goodness in the beautiful 
scenery of our globe,—so agreeably diversified’ 
with continents and seas, islands. and lakes, 
mountains and plains, hills and valleys, adapted 
to various beneficial purposes, and abounding 
with productions, im endless variety, for the cone. 
venience, the support, and the happiness, of” its 
diversified inhabitants. Why was not the whole 
earth like the burning sands of Libya, or the 
rugged and frozen mountains of Zembla? Why 
Was it not one wide, dreary waste, producing 
only briars and thorns, and poisonous or bitter 
fruits ? 

Is there not a display of infinite goodness in 
the grateful vicisitudes of the seasons, each 
bearing upon its bloom its peculiar delights; the 
spring arrayed in the most beautiful verdure, and 
de :orated with flowers ; the summer sbounding 
with delightful prospects, and teem’ng with lux- 
uriance; autumn loaded with golden harvests, 
and the richest varicty of fruits; and even win. 
tér supplying, in social enjoyments, and the no. 
bler pleasures of study and contemplation, what 
it lacks inexternal charms? Why was not tho 
whole year one continued scene of dull uniform. 
ity, or so irregular in its changes, as utterly to 
baffle all the calculations, and arrangements, 
and pursuits of life? Why was not every sight 
a spectacle of horror, every sound a shrick of 
distress, every sweet a most pungent bitter, eve- 
ry gale a blast of pestilence? Is it not because 
the Creator and Preserver of the world is a be- 
ing of infinite goodness? 

Is it not strange, that we do not constantly 
perceive the glory of God, which the heavens 
declare, and gratefully recognize his goodness, 
so richly spread abroad through all his works? 
Ha py, happy were it for us, did nature con} 
stantly appear to us as it really is, animated and 
eulivered by the presence of its glorious Author ! 
When the sun rises or sets in the heavens, when 
spring adorns the earth, when summer shines 
in its glory, when autumn pours forth its fruits, 
or when winter returns in its awful forms, happy 
were it for us, did we constantly view the great 
Creator and Preserver of all, continually mani- 
festing himself in his various works! Happy, 
did we meet his presence in the smiling fields, 
feel his influence in the cheering beams, hear 
his voice even in the whispering breeze, and 
taste his goodness in every gift of nature and 
providence! Happy, did we feel ourselves every 
where surrounded with the glory of that univer- 
sal Spirit, who fills, pervades, and enlivens all ; 
and did we live in th» world, as in a great and 
august temple where the presence of the Divin- 
ity who inhabits it, fills the mind with awe, and . 
inspires the heart with devotion. p, g. Worcester~.. 





MATERIALISM. 

The doctrine of the Materialists wa3 always, 
even in my youth, a cold, heavy, dull and mesup- 
portable doctrine to me ; and, necesr arily,. tand~ 
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ing to athejém. When I heard, with disgust, in 
the dissecting room, the plan of the physiologist, 
of the gradual secretion of matter, and its be. 
coming indued with irritability, ripening into 
sensibility, and acquiring such organs as were 
necessary, by its own inherent forces, and at 
last rising into intellectual existence—a walk 
into the, n fields or woods, by the banks of 
rivers, brought back my feelings from nature to 
Gov. I saw inal] the powers of matter, the in- 
struments of the Deity; the sunbeams, the 
breath of the zephyr, awakened animation in 
forms prepared by Divine intelligence to receive 
it; insensate seed, the slumbering egg, which 
were to be vivified, appeared, like the new-born 
animal, works of a Divine mind; I saw love as 
the creative principle in the material world, and 
this love only as a Divine attribute. ‘Then, in 
my own mind, I felt connected with new seisa- 
tions and indefinite hopes, a thirst for immortal. 
ity ; the great names of other ages, and of dis. 
tant nations, appeared to me to be still living a- 
round me; and even in the funeral movements 
of the heroic and the great, I saw, as it were, the 
indestructibility of mind. These feelings, though 
generally considered as poetical, offer a sound 
philosophical argument in favor of the immor- 
tality of the soul. 


may be traced in intimate relation to their im- 
proved perfect state; their sports have always 
affinities totheir modes of hunting or catching 
their food, and young birds, even in the nest, 
show marks of fondness, which, when their 
frames are developed, become signs of actions 
necessary to the reproduction and preservation 
of their species. - The desire of glory, of honor, 
of immortal fame, and of constant knowledge, 
sousual in young persons of well-constituted 
minds, cannot, I think, be other than symptoms 
of the infinite and progressive nature of intellect 
—hopes which, as they cannot be gratified here, 
belong to a frame of mind suited to a nobler state 


of existence. Sir Humphrey Davy. 








KINDNESS IN CONVERSATION. 
There is no way in which men can do good 
to others with so little expense and trouble, as by 
kindness in conversation. ‘Words,’ it is some. 
times said, ‘cost nothing. At any rate, kind 
words cost no more than those which are harsh 
and piercing. But kind words arc often more 
highly valued than the most costly gifts; and 
they are always regarded among the best tokens 
of a desire to make others happy. We should 
think that kind words would be very common— 
they are so cheap; but there are many who 
have a large assortment of all other language 
except kindness. They have bitter words, and 
witty words, and learned words, in abundance— 
but their stock of kind words is small. The churl 
himself, one might suppose, would not grudge a 
little kindness in his language, however closely 
he clings to his money: but there are persons 
who draw on their kindness with more reluc. 
tance than on their purses. 
Some use grating words, because they are of 
a morose disposition ; their language, as well as 
their manners, show an unfeeling heart. Others 
use rough words, out of an affectation of frank- 
ness ; they may be severe in their remarks—but 
then they cjaim that they are open and jnde- 


In all the habits and instincts || 
of young animals, their feelings or movements 





pendent, and will not be trammeled; they are 
no flatterers, they say—and this they think ex. 
cuse enough for all the cutting speeches which 
they employ. Others wish to be thought witty— 
and they will, with equal indifference, wound the 
feelings of friend or foc, to show their smartness. 
Some are envious, and cannot bear to speak 
kindly of others, or to them, because they do 
not wish to add to their happiness. Others are 
so ill bred, that they seem to take delight in 
using unkind words, when thcir intentions are 
good, and their feelings are warm; thcir words 
are rougher than their hearts—they will make 
sacrifices of ease and property to promote com. 
fort, while they will not deign to employ the 
terms of courtesy and kindness. Of these, the 
Scotch have an expressive proverb, that ‘their 
bark is worse than their bite’ Many a man 
would be loved for his liberal deeds, if his tongue, 
by his harshness, did not repel affection. And 
he often wonders why his friends seem to care 
so little for him, when they are very grateful to 
others, from whom they receive not half so ma. 
ny favors, Some are caustic and severe in their 
language, for the sake of showing their acute- 
ness and discrimination; they would rend in 
pieces a cloth of gold, to detect a defective 
thread which had escaped the less keen obsery- 
ation of others; they are always on tlie watch, 
to spy out some fault in character, or in compo- 
) sition, which others overlooked, that they may 
| appear to have uncommon discernment and rare 
skill in criticism. 

If the happiness of others is not motive e- 
_nough for kind words, we may find a motive in 
| their influence on ourselves. ‘The habit of using 
them will, at length, conform our feelings to our 
language. We shall become kind, not only in 
our speech, but in our manners, and in our 
hearts. On the other hand, to make use of 
carping, harsh and bitter words, seldom fail to 
sour the disposition, and to injure the temper. 











A ‘SPITFIRE.’ 

There is too much lenity in that courtesy which 
ranks with ‘sacred women’ certain creatures 
from whom wild beasts of the forest would flee 
away! they are not catable by tigers, being alto. 
gether too tough! And, any other animal infe- 
rior to a tiger in strength and agility, would have 
more than his match !—the advantage of teeth 
and claws being on the side of the civilized beast. 
We know a poor fellow—one of the best natured 
souls in the world—whose cyes look like two 
drops of mutton tallow, and whose nose has be. 
come elongated to a point by the eternal din and 
fiery ‘indoctrination’ of his spouse ; and his head, 
by constant hurricanes, looks like a birch broom. 
We called to see him the other day ; he was chop. 
ping cold meats. His spouse was raging like a 
cheated boar—at the dresser. As the outer door 
opened softly, she did not hear our coming; but 
we heard the following harrangue: ‘So you got 
no money last night!—what do you suppose J 
can do without money? Other men get money, 
and so could you, had you the soul of a louse or 
the nerve of a grasshopper! Why, J should rather 
marry a musquitoe !—he can do something, 
his long bill; but you! everybody is tice 
long bill into you! And where is your money? 
where you should be! in the yaults—of strong 








banks! Why don’t you answer me ?—~—and not: 
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look so—like a spire of boiled asparagrass | 
What you were made for, Inever could discover, 
Oh, if I had--a man! There! the tca-kettle 
has boiled over into your shoe, and I’m glad of it» 
The poor fellow hobbled out of doors, and sat 
down on an empty tub in the woodshed. We saw 
him put his hand into his waistcoat! we thought 
he placed it—on his heart ! 








DAMAGES BY LIGHTNING TO THE BRITISH NAVY, 


Mr. Snow Harris, of Plymouth, has published 
a very elaborate inquiry on this subject. The 
number of cases of British ships struck by light. 
ning amountsto 174, These comprise 74 line of 
battle ships, 55 frigates, 39 small class frigates 
and brigs, 1 cutter, 3 sheer hulks, 2 ships in or. 
dinary, 1 sheer at Halifax. In 55 of these cases, 
the full particulars as regards the damage done 
to the masts, have not been ascertained. In 
this number will bo found 47 line of’ battle ships, 
37 frigates, 12 small class frigates, 17 brigs, 1 rev. 
enue cutter. Hence we have 96 vessels with 
three masts, 16 with two, and 1 with one. These 
96 vessels with three masts were struck by light- 
ning in the following manner—55 on the main. 
mast, 42 on the foremast, 5 on the mizenmast, 1 
on the bowsprit, 6 on the fore and main, 5 on the 
main and mizen. So far, therefore, as our in. 
duction from these cases extends, about half the 
ships struck by lightning are struck on the main. 
mast; about one quarter on tae furemast ; about 
one-twentieth on the mizenmast; and not above 
one in a hundred on the bowsprit or jib boom. 
No instance is ovserved in which the fore and 
mizen masts are struck, exclusive of the mair. 
mast; and only about five or six in a hundred in 
which either the fore and main or main and miz.- 
en masts were struck together. In cases of ves. 
sels having two masts,about three-fourths appear 
to have been struck on the mainmast, and one. 
fourth on the foremast. The number of cases, 
however, in the last instances, taken separately, 
is much too small for the purposes of calculation. 
By including a few cases, of which some partic. 
ulars have been given, we find 17 in 104 instar- 
ces, or about one in six, in which the ships have 
taken fire, in some parts of the sails, masts or 
rigging, and 52 cases, (that is, just one half,) in 
which some of the crew have been either killed 
er wounded, orboth. In about one hundred we 
find two, (or about onc in fifty,) in which damage 
has occurred to the hull; and in the whole 175 
cases, one in which the ship was totally destroy. 
ed, and nearly all the crew perished; an occur- 
rence, probably, more frequent than generally 
imagined. Of the facts which present them. 
selves in a statistical point of view, it may be 
observed that in about 100 cases of damage, we 
find: number of seamen killed, 62; wounded, 
114. These are exclusive of one instance, in 
which the number killed is denoted as several, 
and of the instance of a frigate of 44 guns, in 
which nearly the whole of the crew perished ; 
they are also exclusive of twelve instances in 
which the numbers that were wounded or hurt 
are set down as many or several. 








TOO TRUE. 

The editor of the Cumberland Presbyterian 

calls distilleries ‘ big steam factories of distilled 
damnation,’ 
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B. J. LOSSING, EDITOR. 
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Wuo are THE Happy ?—Aye, indeed, who are 
the happy? ’Tis a question hard to be answered—a 
problem few can solve, It is o‘ten, too often, that the 
brightest smiles playing upon the face of beauty, are 
but like the sunlight that fringes the summer cloud, 
within which are concealed the tempest, the light- 
ning, and the rain, [tis not the beaming eye, the gay 
deportment, the mirthful utterance, that indicates a 
serene mind, a quiet conscience, and a benevolent 
heart,—all of which are the elements of true happi- 
ness, Nay, nay; the gay butterfly of fashion, who 
flutters from flower to flower in the garden of 
mund ine pleasure, whose laugh rings out from every 
yoathful assembly, around whom admirers crowd to 
partake of the pleasures of her charms, and whose 
beck is the signal for the obeisance of obsequious sui- 
tors—has her tears of regret and disappointment, her 
heart-aches and sighs, her miserable solitudes in the 
presence only of severe conscience, 

The voluptuary, basking in the sunlight of sensuality, 
and by the power of wealth commanding every pleas- 
ure to his embrace, envied by the child of toil who 
leans upoa his spade and sighs for the voluptuary’s 
ease—)as his hours of remorse for misspent time, for 
abuse of privileges, for forgetfulness of gratitude for 
the abundant blessings at his command, 

The statesinan, high in office, in power, in emolu- 
ment; borne upward from humble life to the acme of 
greatness by the breath of popular applause, his name 
known from one extremity of the republic or empire to 
another, end all that ambition can covet within his 
grasp—as /is hours of corroding care, of consuming 
solicitude, of painful dread of the chinge of popular 
fecling, unstable as the vane upon its pivot, 

To all of these we are too apt to look with a covet- 
ous eye, and deem them treading the flowery pathways 
of happiness, When we see cheerfulness wreathing 
the face with smiles, we count it an index of a happy 
heart; when we see wealth trampling upon want and 
loaning upon ease, we count it the evidence of happi- 
ness; when we see honors ‘crowding thick’ upon the 
statesman, we deem him contented and happy. But 
how deceptive are all these indications! 

It is related of Cardini, the famous Italian comedian, 
that he was always laughing cr making others laugh. 
One day a citizen of Venice was accosted by a stran- 
ger, muffled up in a cloak and Wearing a sad counte- 
nance, who asked him if he could direct him to any 
min in Venice who could give him the secret of being 
always cheerful and happy. 

‘Go to Cardini,’ said the citizen, ‘he is the merricst 
fellow in Christendom; he knows the secret full well,’ 

‘Alas!’ said the unhappy man, with a sigh, ‘ alas, I 
om that same Cardini!? 

After the death of Abderam IITI., one of the Moor- 
ish kings of Spain, who reigned fifty years, the following 
sentence was found written upon a piece of paper: ‘Fif- 
ty years have passed since I was Caliph. 1 have en- 
joyed riches, honors, and pleasures, Heaven has show- 
ered upon me all the gifis that mon could desire, In 
this long space of apparent felicity, I have kept an ac- 
count of how many happy days I have passed—their 
number is fourteen! Consider then, mortal, what is 
grandeur, what is the world, what is life !’ 

And is it indeed so—is such the stintud moiety of 
happiness meted out during the existence of half a 
century, amid all that men call productive of happi- 
ness! ‘Then, Who are the happy ? Their numbers are 
few ; but like the braves of Leonides at Thermopyle, 
they can conquer a host of evils which trample upon 
the spirits and destroy the happiness of those who seek 
the treasure amid the dross of earth. They are those 
who follow the pursuits of virtuous industry—pursuits 
which elevate, becalm and enlighten the mind, and in- 
vigorate the body, Virtue carries with open hand the 
seeds of contentment, and industry is the great physi- 
cian whose medicines are preventives, instead of sgents 
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of cure. These two, combined with a patient relisnce 
upon the wisdom and goodness of a benificent Father, 
and a pious care for the good of our fellows and the 


‘honor of Gop, form the oaly constituent principles of 


humanhappiness ; and whoever seeks it elsewhere, will 
return from the pursuit wearied and empty. Let 
Youth, then, begin early to form habits in conformity 
to these pursuits, and, rely upon it, they will never feel 
the keen sting of envy when the emblazoned coach of 
wealth goes by; no hopeless longing after the bauble 
of power, when the pageantry of man-worship passeth 
by, for coutentment acts upon the passions like oil upon 
the angry waves, subduing them into repose, Use all 
the good things of this world temperately, and while 
you rejoice in the vast resources of happiness which 
society and its concomitants afford, remember that the 
only sure foundation upon which to rest is virtuous in- 
dustry, and pious devotion, for 

‘The smiles of joy, the tears of wo, 


Deceitful shine, deceitful flow,— 
‘T'here’s nothing true but Heaven.’ 








Butwer AND His ‘worser’ Haur.—Authors, 
as well as editors, boot-blacks, and other literary gen- 
tlemen, sometimes get hold of Xintippe, notwithstand.- 
ing their bos indicate that they understand man, or 
rather womanind, perfectly, Byron, who ‘knew a 
thing or two’ in these matters, improved (as he believ- 
ed) the reading of Shakspeare, and wrote— 

*There is a tide ia the affiirs of women, 

Which,taken at the flood, leads—God knows where!’ 
and, with all deference to ‘Heaven's best gift to man’ 
be it spoken, we believe he was half right (and the oth- 
er half too) in regard to som? portion of the fairer part 
of creation, We have heard of wives retailing scin- 
dal about their husbands over a seething cup of Hyson, 
and occasionally giving a printer fifty cents to publish 
their folly to the world, but until Lady Lytton Bulwer, 
wife of the novelist, took up the trade of her husband, 
and us@# his own weapons to best his brains out, if 
possible, we had never known a ‘ weaker vessel’ carry 
quite so much sail, She has written and published a 
novel, called ‘Chevely, or The Man of Honor, in which 
she broomsticks poor Neddy most unmercifully, Willis, 
of the ‘Corsair,’ gives the following sketch ofthe ‘lady.’ 
For the truth of it we will not youch, for Willis’s bump 
of Abjfcation is ‘werry pecoolar.’ But read: 

‘Miss Wheeler--(alias Julia Neville, alias Lady Lyt- 
ton Bulwer) —was the daughter of a most worthy and 
respectable widow, living sume three years ago in Park 
Mews, asmal! lane runningin the rear of Seymour 
Place, MayFair. Mrs. Wheeler was early lefta widow, 
with onedaughter—a pale, handsome, slender girl—who 
chanced to attract the attention of Edward Bulwer, 
then fresh from college. The attachment was a ro- 
mantic one, and soon discovered, and was strenuously 
opposed by Mr. Bulwer’s mother. We have many times 
listened to the story of their meeting ‘to drink tea’ 
with a sympathising lady, who occupied a ‘three pair of 
stairs back,’ in Fleet street, and who ultimately suc- 
ceeded in marrying two persons, who were neitlier, as 
she thought, ‘long for this world.’ To her great sur- 
prise, Miss Wheeler has since turned out to be among 
the fattest of women, and Mr. Bulwer the most im. 
mortal of men. The aristocratic mother was soon re- 
conciled tothe match, but, as the novel shows, the 
daughter in-law continued to live at swords’ points 
with every member of the family, her husband inclu- 
ded. Bulwer bore her ‘incompatibility’ as long as he 
could in form, and finally bought a beautiful house in 
the country, not far from London, furnished it exquis- 
itely, and supp!ying her every earthly want but that of 
his own society, left her to expend her eccentricities 
on her dogs, which, to the number of a round dozen, 
are her perpetual companions. They (the dogs) are 
inimortalised coilectively and individually, in Chevely.’ 


Bulwer is living at present with the Count d’Orsay. 








To Corresponpents.—‘Observer’ shall have a 
place in our next.—The complaint of ‘T, H. CY is 
just; and yet, compositor and proof-reader are subject 
to the imperfections of poor human natire—unless the 
manuscript is clear, However, ‘truant’ for ‘tyrant’ is 
not quite as bad as to say, ‘The vessel was delayed by 
frogs and clams,’ instead of ‘fogs and calms,’ Better 








next time.—‘L. K.’ is informed that moschetoes have 
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continued Reuben, drily. 
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ears, else how could they play their trumpet so har- 
moniously; but whether they carry a brick-bat in their 
side-pocket to whet their beaks on, is a question not 
yet decided by entomologists, An ‘investigating com- 
mittee’ will undoubtedly be appointed by the next con- 
gress, 
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Tue Draunxest Man yet.—A fellow who had 
been paying his devoirs at the shrine of Bacchus, and 
Falstaff, had foresworn thin potations, stood at the cor- 
ner of the street endeavoring to sustain himself by the 
assistance of a post. It was rather a difficult piece of 
business, for he was at first upon one side of it and then 
upon the other, In this emergency, a boon c i 
on the opposite side of the street called to him to come 
across, ‘Come across! said the fellow, with a hiccup, 
mis ing his hold on the post and stumbiing at length, 
‘you must be a smart man to suppose I can come across, 
when I am too drunk to stay where I am.’ 


‘I wish you would give me that gold ring on your 
finger,’ said a village dindy to a country girl, ‘for it re- 
sembles the duration of my love for you—it has no end.’ 
‘Excuse me, sir,’ said she, ‘I choose to keep it, for it is 
emblematica! of mine for you—it has no beginning.’ 


Nor Bap.—A learned professor once observed in 
the course of a lecture, that ono of the most conspicu- 
ous properties of heat wus its power to expand all bo- 
dies; upon which a waguish student rose from his seat, 
and asked if that was the reason why the days were 
longer in warm than in cold weather, 


A Carpenten’s Biit.—A correspondent has fur- 
nished us with a literal copy of a carpenter's bill.— 
‘Thos, Mitton, Esq., to John Ridley, Dr.—for hacking 


_and hewing, sawing and squaring, cutting and contriving, 


and hanging John Ridley, 3 days and a half, 7 shillings 
aid 7 pence,’ Cheap hanging, 


Cure For RueumMarism,—Close all the outer 
doors in a four story house, open the inner ones, then 
take a long switch and chase a cat up and down stairs 
until she sweats, Pussy’s perspiration isan infallible cure, 


ONE WAY OF GETTING Orr,—It takes a Yankee to 
set himself out of a scrape with ‘flying colors,’ as the 
ollowing willshow: ‘Shan’t I see you hum from the 
singin’ scull to-night, Jerushy?’ ‘No, you shan’t do 
no such thing; I don’t wan’t you nor your company, 
Reuben,’ ‘P’raps you did’nt understand what I said’? 
*Yes T did; you asked me if 
you might’nt see me hum.’ ‘Why no, [ did’nt—I oaly 
asked you how your marm was" 








John Caughe News le = PA Swain Cortland,Co 
’ ghey, Newburg as. P. n, 
land co.—Calvin Harrington, T K. Uarrington, Pare,- 
ington, Ontario co.—S. W. Alger, Hackensack, agent or 
Dutchess and Orange cos.—Semi Lee, Troy—John L. Ju- 
sinberry, Samuel B. Wait, travelling agents. 
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MARRIED, 

At Albany, on Tuesday the 4th instant, by the Rev. 
Mr. Hodge, Cuarues Vassar, Of this village, to ALMIRA 
Gacer, of the former place. 

In Redding, Conn., on the 9d June, Mr. Daniet H. 
Lyon, of Washington, Dutchess county, to Miss Han 
nant Lyon, of the former place. 

In Fisikill, on the 3d instant, by the Rev. Elaphilet 
Price, Mr. Perer 8S. ACKERMAN, to Desoran 
Vatt, all of Fishkill. 

On Sunday the 2d inst., by Mr. Burr, esq., Mr. Joun 
Davis, to Miss Cettnpa Davis, both of Grape Hollow, 
afier a tedious courtship of one day. 

At Rhinebeck, on the 4th of June, by the Rev. N. 
ob Goertner, Mr. Henry Tater, to Miss Hanagizt 

ISHER. 





On Monday, May 27th, by the Rev. Mr. Wilkes, Mr. 
Josepu R. Merrinew, of Fair Haven, Mass., to Miss 
Jane Hervey, of this place. 

THE KNELL. 








DIED, 

In this viHage, on Thursday the 6th instant, after a 
short illness, Mr. Perer Heermance, in the 60th year 
of his age. 

On the 19th of May, at her residence in the town of 
Washington, after a short and severe illness, Miss 
RutuH WaRNER, aged 25 years. 

At Hyde Park, on the 6th inst., Isaac Woop, aged 87 
years. 

He was a native of Rhode Island, where in the Rev- 
olutionary struggle he fought for his country—first as a 
private—next as sergeant, and finally as a lieutenant. 
He removed to the town of Hyde Park in the year 1793. 
In the death of Mr. Wood, another of the few remain- 
ing patriots of the Revolution has gone. He died as he 
lived—a good man. He has for many years been a@ 
worthy and consistent member of the Presbyterian 
Church of Pleasant Valley.--[ Com. 

At Hyde Park, on the 29th ult., James Kircney, a- 
ged about 70 years. 
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For the Peughkeepsie Casket. 
THE WATER FALL. 


1n the deep glen’s seciusien, refreshed and alone, 
I mused where the cataract bounds in i's stray ; 

“The voice ef the bird, and the wind’s gentle tone, 
Like lowers, unheeded, went sighing away. 


As the waters came tumbling adowa the blue steep, 
And foamed like a courser along the reugh path; 

il thought ef the passiens that headlong will jeap, 
And cever man’s pleaswre with ferments of wrath— 


Vet then, asthey ceased im the dlear poo! below, 
The sunshine of feeling serenely arose, 
And I theught hew those passions wil stay thoir rade flow, 
When met by affectien’s sweet -emile ef repose. 
‘The rainbow of promise lay sealed in the spray, 
And beamed like a gem on the brow of the nights 
Let paths all be lonely and dark as they may, 
Siill bends o’er affection the bows of delight! 
fiow eft ie my wandering fancy again, 
I thrill at that moment of rapturous bliss; 
ForRemembrance, like morning, still dwells en the'brain, 
And sighs for a eoueh iz thet lovely abyss. 
Albany, June, 1839. 
AOR E 
From the Bay State Demecrat. 


WELCOME TO SPRING: 
OR, SENTIMENT US. TRUTH—IN PARETRESIS, 








T. H.C. 


A weleome to thee, thou beautiful Spring ! 
We weleome thee back again— 

A thousand glad voices thy praises shall sing— 
(if they do they are surely insane !) 


Joy, joy to thy breezes—so balmily soft, 
Ah, better than love or a feast— 

Bearing the soul on its pinions aloft— 
(That is, if the wind is'nt east !) 


Cheer to thy voice, how it gladdens the vale 
As the winter king, forced to retreat, 

Rashes back to his cell with a hideous wail— 
(Good gracious! how muddy the street !) 


Hail to thy warblers—their musical notes 
Shall make the young spirit to leap— 

Morning shall ope their melodious throats— 
{ And, cheat a chap out of his sleep !) 


Thy beautiful showers, how sofily they full 
At morn, at noon, and at even; 

Expending their blessings alike upon all— 
(And raining six days out of seven!) 

The pictures of magic, thy beautiful flowers, 
Ah, these shall thy children awake, 

To gather the choicest from forests and bowers— 
(And waken, it may be, a snake !) 

Hail, beautiful Spring! what visions of joy 
Are enwrapped in thy gorgeous folds! 

’Tis the season for gaiety without alloy— 
(But a dreadful bad season for colds !) 


A welcome to all—thy soft filling showers, 
Thy breezes that flit gently o’er— 
Thy sweet-tuned birds and beautiful flowers— 
(Great Lord! was there e’er such a bore !) 
a TES FS IS 
THE EMIGRANT SHIP, 
*Tis the evening hour, and the sun hath given 
To earth one tinge of his native heaven ; 
And all seems harmony and love 
On the sea below, . (the sky above, 
One stately vessel in pride is seen, 
Breasting the ocean's wavelets green : 
The seamen spread each fluttering sail 
To catch the breath of the evening gale; 
But slowly she moves from the glittering strand, 
As if loath to leave so fair a land, 


Heard ye the shout from the sea-girt shore, 
Or the answering peal that its echoes bore— 
A sound of mirth, o’er the whispering waves, 
That, murmuring, died in the rocky caves? 

It pass’d from the lip with a joyous swell, 
But jarr’d on the heart like a funeral knell, 
And many a tale of the heart is there 

Of love undying, hope and despair. 
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Mark ye that pale and lovely cheer, 
That tearful eye, whose aspect meek 
\Es fix’d with a lingering look on the scene 
Where the flowery path of youth has been ; 
Her head is leant on the noble form 
Fer whose sake she hath vow’d to brave the storm: 
He hath sworn to cherish her too, and well 
Deo the doating looks of his foldness tell 
How dearly he holds that sacred vow, 
How deep is his love, and his faith how true! 





|, But who is he that with haughty brow, 
|| And lip of scorn, hath turn’d him to view 


| The crowds that circle the fading shore, 

| The land of his home and heart no more? 

Say, what hath caused that deep unrest 

In so fair a brow, and so young a breast ? 

Hath the sting of crime, that brings despair 

On its barbed point, e’er entered there ? 

Oh, no !—that fearless look may tell 

No stain of crime with him can dwell. 

The tyrant sought, with oppression strong, 

| To bind him down; but he rose from the wrong, 
| And, because his soul might not brook command, 
| He is seeking a home in a freer land. 


And there is the youth whose heart beats high 
With the visions that gild futurity ; 

And the aged man, who hath seen each ray 
Of hope, save the hope in death, decay ; 

And the eye which beameth with love is there, 
| And the frowning brow of dark despair : 

| Yet each, as he turneth his eye to the shore, 





Feeleth a loneliness o’er him creep, 
| In leaving the land where his fathers steep, 


| 
Oh! many a straining eye will watch 

| That vessel fade on her path, to catch 

| One last, long look, till the tear-drops start e 
To case the load of a bursting heart— 

| Then tura away with thoughts of pain 

| On those whom they ne’er may meet again ; 
And many a sigh, and many a prayer, 

| Will be breathed to Heaven for the exiles there; 
And that Gop, who biddeth the storm depart, 

_ Will hear the prayers of the fervent heart, 


From the Boston Evening Gazette. 
THE STORM SPIRIT. 


The Storm Spirit rose on the midnight air, 

From his slumbers long and deep, 

| And fluttered his pinions here and there, 

While his fearful brow did darkness wear, 
As he took at nature a peep, 





Too long, said he, have the elements slept; 
Their chains, ’tis for me to break them ; 

Since in that art I’m call'd an adept, 

My trust, I hope, I have faithfully kept, 
So now Ill try to awake them, 


He breathed a loud blast, and the clouds upreared 
Their heads in a hideous heap, 

The greatest confusion quickly appeared, 

While a frightful noise around was heard, 
Tn taking his onward leap, 


The thunder pealed forth in its awful sound, 
While lightning flashed fiom on high, 
And far over hills and vales around, 
The hail and rain together did bound, 
And blackness marked the sky, 


Wherever his breath passed o’er the land, 
In its reckless, raging speed, 
The mightiest trees could scarcely withstand 
The devastation of the unseen hand, 
That urged the ruinous deed. 


Then over the ocean he quickly passed, 

Where the vessels in safety lay, 
And tossed them about, and shivered each mast, 
Rending the sails that were firm and fast, 

As he sped on his rapid way. 








| And thinks of the scenes that must know him no more, 
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And many aship, with shrouds so fair, 


With many a noble soul, 

In all their pride have now perished there, 

While the waves in their ceaseless course doth bear 
The wrecks as they onward roll. 


Then the Storm Spirit paused and cast a look 
O’er the ruins his power had made, 
And the desolate scene he quickly forsook, 
While far in the distance his way he took, 
As his furious arm was stayed. 
New-York, Nov. 1838, MISS C, ALLEN, 
Dn] 
From the Boston Evening Gazette. 
THE DYING BABE. 
’T was evening, and the sun was gone 
Far down the western sky, 
The stars came twinkling one by one 
Forth from their realms on high ;— 
When by her dying infant’s bed, 
A mother kuelt in prayer, 
Imploring the Almighty Power 
Her little bud to spare, 


She gazed upon the sufferer’s face: 
Her hopes again beat high, 
For sleep o’crpowercd its little frame— 
She thought it would not die, 
The night pass’d on: the mother sat 
Her watchful vigils keeping, 
Till, worn with ceaseless, anxious care, 
The morning found her sleeping— 
She dreamed her infant had revived, 
That Heaven had heard her prayer : 
She woke—looked on its features—but 
The spirit was not there, MISS C, ALLEN, 
Ser 
THE OLD WIFE. 
Written for Henry Russell.* 
Old Time has dimm’d the lustre of her eyes, that 
brightly shone, 
And her voice has lost the sweetness of its girlhood’ 
silvery tone; 


But her heart is still as chee:ful as in early days of 


life, 
And fondly as I priz’d my bride, I love my dear old 
wife ! 


When the spring of life was in its bloom, and hope 
gave zest to youth, 

We at the sacred altar stood, and plighted vows of 
truth; 

And since, though changeful years have pass’d, with 
joy and sorrow rifg, 

Yet never have I seen a change in her, my dear old 
wife, 

Her gentle love my cares have sooth’d, her smiles each 
joy enhanced, 

As fondly through progressive years together we've 
advanced, 

Though calmly now the current flows, we’ve known 
misfortune’s strife, 
Yet ever did she cheer my woes, my faithful, fond, old 
wife! : 
And ever since that joyous day I bless’d her as my 
bride, 

In joy or sorrow, ca'm or storm, I found her at my 
side: 

And when the summons from above shall close the 
scene of life, 

May I be call’d to rest with thee, my fond, my good 


old wife! 
JONAS B, PHILLIPS. 





* A distinguished vocalist. 
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Is published every other SATURDAY, at the office of the 
POUGHKEEPsi£ PELEGRAPH, Muin-strect, at ONE DOLLAR 
per annum, payable in advance. No subscriptions received 
for a less term than one year. 

The CASKET will be devoted to LireraTuRE, SciENCcE, 
and the ARTs ; HisTORICAL and BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES; 
Morat and Humorous Tates; Essays, Porrry, and 
MISCELLANEOUS READING. 

Any person who will remit us rive noLars, shal 
receive siz copies. 
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